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monograph describes the importance of each of these factors, along with 
personal thoughts from parents, teachers, and students. A chart illustrates 
traditional and alternative service delivery paradigms. The monograph closes 
by urging schools to weave these threads to create a tapestry that both sets 
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Introduction 




Discovering the 
Seven Threads 
of Inclusion 



n schools throughout the United 
States, educators are working to 
include students with disabilities as 
members of age-appropriate classrooms in 
their home schools. Through a great memy 
struggles, they are trying to create school 
co mmuni ties in which every student truly 
belongs. One way to visualize their efforts 
is as weavers of a tapestry called inclu- 
sion. 

In Minnesota, two federally-funded 
research projects brought together univer- 
sity, school district, and state education 
personnel, along with families, to find 
ways to weave that tapestry in the context 
of general eduation reform efforts 
(Vandercook, Erickson, York & McDevitt, 
1992; Vandercook et al., 1993). These two 
gremt partnerships yielded importemt 
outcomes for the educators, students, emd 
families involved, as well as expemded 
knowledge about inclusion that wiU be 
useful in memy other schools. 



Among the lessons learned were that 
there are seven types of thread that are 
necess8iry in a strong, lasting tapestry of 
inclusion. They are — 

• Contribution 

• Commitment 

• Complexity 

• Circle of Influence 

• Communication 

• Courage/Consideration 

• Collaboration 

The warp threads, the anchoring 
threads into which the rest are woven, are 
the threads of Contribution: recognizing 
emd helping others to recognize the contri- 
butions each child cem make to the school 
commimity. Contributions are experienced 
in memy different ways. They are not 
always tied to what a child does, but may 
be more connected to the fundamental 
value emd worth inherent in each humem 
being. Each person will make contribu- 
tions to the school community if supported 
to be present emd valued for the unique 
skills, experiences, emd perspectives each 
brings. Therefore, the threads of contribu- 
tion support the whole tapestry, they 
provide the opportunity for connection 
among children, educators, emd families, 
so that the contributions of each might be 
experienced by all. 

The remaining six t 3 pes of thread focus 
on the mindset and skills of those indi- 
viduals involved in creating inclusive 
school communities. These broader 
overarching threads of commitment, 
complexity, circle of influence, communica- 
tion, courage/consideration, emd collabora- 
tion are helpful when engaging in the 
specific, concrete tasks of supporting 
children to be valued members and active 
participants, learners, emd contributors in 
their school communities. 
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Section 1 




The Threads of 
Contribution 

I * I he first threads are those of con- 

tribution: recognizing and helping 
_»iJ others to recognize the contribu- 
tions each child can make to the school 
community. To have a child with a disabil- 
ity included as a member of his or her age- 
appropriate classroom community is not a 
favor, it is a right. And it is a gift to others. 
All children have many contributions that 
they have made in their families. They will 
also make many contributions to the 
classroom community if they are expected 
and supported to do so. There is no doubt 
that individuals with disabilities enrich 
the lives of others: they can expand and 
deepen perspectives, the ability to care, 
emd the ability to look beyond the superfi- 
cial to see that which lies within an indi- 
vidual (Gill, 1997; Moreno, 1998). 

Through relationships with individuals 
with disabilities and their families, many 
have experienced increased awareness of 
what is most important in life. Yet the 
influence of those who have not had these 
personal experiences, and who have 
limited and/or negative perspectives of 
individuals with disabilities, remains 



strong. It is easy to fall in line with this 
negativism, assessing and identifying all 
the needs, and neglecting to also identify 
the strengths of the individual. Yet, it is 
the strengths that should be built upon, 
and a vision of the contributions each 
person can make to those who get to know 
hiTTi or her should be communicated. Two 
brief stories follow to illustrate this point. 

The first story is about a young girl 
named Catherine who had significant 
disabilities and attended school in an 
urban school district. After a fedrly lengthy 
and challenging set of meetings and 
discussions, Catherine was finally given 
the support to attend her home school in 
the fall as a member of the fourth grade. 
Then, in December Catherine died early 
one Friday morning. After school that day, 
there was a knock on the door of her home 
by two classmates with a grocery sack of 
cards the cleiss had written to Catherine. 
These were brought to Catherine’s mom 
as a gift. The following excerpts illustrate 
the powerful contributions this one little 
girl made after only four months as a 
member of a general education classroom 
(Vandercook, 1991). 

First, from the letters of her classmates — 

• I did not want to end this right at this 
moment. I feel terrible and all of us are 
sad. It will not he the same without you. 
— Derek 

• We really loved you and we wish you 
were still here with us today. I hope 
you could just come back with a snap of 
someone ’s fingers. — David 

• I bet everyone liked you in 4th, 5th, and 
6th grade. I bet if everyone met you they 
would like you too. I’m sorry that you 
died. You were a sweet girl, you never 
bothered anyone. I will always remem- 
ber you Catherine, you gave me some- 
thing to think about. I really, really miss 
you Catherine. I don’t know how you got 
Rett syndrome, hut I sure wanted you to 
get better. — Amanda 



• Vfe really miss you and hope you ’re hack. 
We liked you to be with us. We’re going 
to miss you. Everybody wants you to he 
hack. You make us happy. Our life is 
empty without you in your chair at 
school. — Samol 

• Everyone is crying and saying things 
won’t be the same with you gone. We 
won’t be the same. You gave us a lot. You 
gave us respect for handicapped people, 
love for others, and showing people you 
don’t need words to make friends. 

— Karen 

From the parent of one of Catherine’s 
classmates — 

• Everyday ifJolene were to tell me a story 
about school, it was about Catherine. 

She said, “Mom, everybody loves Cathe- 
rine. ” I cannot tell you about any of the 
other kids in Jolene and Catherine ’s 
class. Jolene only spoke of Catherine. On 
Friday, Jolene told me her last Cathe- 
rine story. While I only met your daugh- 
ter once, I felt I knew her well. Jolene ’s 
class was truly special and chosen to 
have Catherine. Jolene and her class 
gained a great deal from Catherine. You 
had a truly special child. She will be 
greatly missed. — Jill 

Lastly, from Catherine’s fourth grade 
teacher — 

• If the worth of a person’s life is judged 
by the effect they had on others, 
Catherine’s presence will be felt for a 
lifetime in the hearts of many people. 

I speak not only for me but all the chil- 
dren she came in contact with. She 
fostered a deep caring and love. But 
maybe a longer lasting effect will be 
the understanding and compassion in 
the hearts and minds of everyone who 
came in contact with her. She, more than 
any other student I’ve ever had, belonged 
to not just you alone, but to everyone 
who came in contact with her and who 
loved her. — Gwen 



A second story of contribution is about a 
seventh grader named Dan, who is the 
definition of “infectious fun!” Dan contrib- 
utes mightily to those who know him with 
his wonderful sense of humor, creative 
imagination, and knack for making people 
feel good when they are around hi m . It is 
important for people to have the opportu- 
nity to get to know Dan more completely, 
to see him as not just the boy “who talks 
funny and is sometimes hard to under- 
stand,” but also as Dan, who is funny and 
fun, sensitive and insightful, caring and 
determined, and a delight to be around. In 
the area of determination, Dan adds the 
gift of persistence to his school commu- 
nity. Learning is very hard work for him 
and yet he comes back to try and try 
again. It is only one of his many gifts, but 
what an inspiring and encouraging ex- 
ample he sets. 



Section 2 




The Threads of 
Commitment 

rr ^ he second set of threads reflect 

the importance of commitment be- 
_iJ cause the concept of inclusive 
classrooms and schools challenges old 
paradigms (ways of looking at and doing 
things). Without revised paradigms about 
schools, inclusion is a difficult concept to 
implement. To sustain inclusion over time 
requires letting go of old paradigms of 
service delivery and committing to new 
paradigms for the typical classroom. To 
better understand this thread, it is helpful 
to describe and compare a traditional 
service dehvery paradigm for educating 
students with disabilities and an alterna- 
tive paradigm that supports an inclusive 
approach to meeting student needs 
(see opposite page). 

These newer paradigms or ways of 
thinking about educating students repre- 
sent a major shift in perspective. It is 
important that the challenge of paradigm 
shifts be recognized. It is a process that 
requires a commitment to being open to 
new ways of thinking and doing. Person- 
ally, I can still remember the very first 



time I heard someone speak about inclu- 
sive education. My initial response was, 
“Sounds like a nice idea, but there is no 
way they are talking about the students I 
work with! ” Paradigm shifts involve an old 
paradigm being questioned, a new para- 
digm being put forth, and a willingness to 
consider and explore this new way of 
thinking and doing. For many, this consid- 
ering and exploring phase means connect- 
ing with and learning from others who are 
engaged in an inclusive approach to meet- 
ing student needs, as well as personal 
experience in working to provide an 
inclusive education for children. These 
personal connections lead to seeing and 
experiencing the benefits (and the chal- 
lenges!) of inclusive community for chil- 
dren, educators, and families. It is often, 
at that point, that individuals experience a 
strong sense of commitment to pursuing 
and supporting alternative paradigms that 
support an inclusive approach to meeting 
student needs (York-Barr, Schultz, Doyle, 
Kronberg, & Crossett, 1996). 

Many schools continue to operate under 
the traditional paradigms; some educators 
are working very hard to change personal 
perceptions and practices. Because of this, 
a strong commitment to the creation of an 
inclusive school community is essential to 
success. In order to cope with the many 
barriers that will stand in the way of 
success, a very clear vision of what is 
desired for children, both now and in the 
future, is necessary (Senge, 1990). 
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Traditional and Alternative Service Delivery Paradigms 



Paradigm 


Traditional 


Alternative 


How students 
whh disabilities 
are served 


Students with disabilities have special needs, so they 
need to be educated in separate, special places, with 
separate, special teachers. 


Students with disabilities have special needs, so 
appropriate support is needed for them to successfully 
participate as members of age-appropriate, general 
education classes. In partnership with the general 
educator, the special educator is an integral part of the 
team that designs and implements individualized 
programs. 


How students 
with disabilities 
are viewed 


By definition, students with disabilities have deficits that 
need to be remediated. They have limited potential for 
learning. These students need assistance and need to be 
taken care of. 


Students with disabilities have both strengths and needs. 
They have the ability to make many significant 
contributions. Students with disobilities can provide 
assistance to others, not just receive it. They continue to 
learn throughout their lives and a focus needs to be 
placed on identifying what is relevant for each student 
based on a vision of what and how that student wants to 
be nowand in the future. 


How generol 
education 
clossrooms 
are run 


Classrooms are primarily teacher directed and students 
are passive recipients of information. As a student, one 
either keeps up with the class or is referred out for 
special services. In effect, students earn the right to stay 
with or return to their peers in the general education 
classroom based upon performance (Kune, 1 992). 


Students are actively engaged in learning through the 
use of many different structures, and teachers use 
differentiated instruction (Kronberg and York-Barr, 
1998). Students have the right to remain in the 
classroom and have their unique needs met in that 
setting. This right is based on age, not on a child's 
ability to do grade level work. 


How general 
and special 
educators and 
families work 
together 


General educators work with students who are average, 
making referrals for students who are below or well- 
above average. Special educators work with students 
who are performing significantly below average. 
Teaching is in small groups or one-on-one, in isolation 
from other adults (except for the occasional therapist). 
The therapist may work with the some students, but 
typically this, too, is in isolation from other adults. 
Educators are the experts and parents are the recipients 
of information about their child. 


General educators work with a wide range of diverse 
student needs. The diverse needs exist along many 
dimensions, including ability. Instruction is differentiated 
to meet all student needs; many instructional grouping 
arrangements are used, and other adults are included in 
instructional teams. Instructional teams may include 
special educators, parents, community volunteers, and 
other students. These people work in collaboration and 
support each other in the process of meeting diverse 
student needs. Families are especially critical partners for 



students with disabilities because they are aften the mast 
informed and committed experts when it comes to their 
child and his or her needs. 
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Section 3 




The Threads of 
Complexity 




third set of threads is the recog- 
nition of the complexity involved 
\in creating inclusive educational 
progrzims. It is anything but a simple, 
straightforwEird process; it is complex, 
multi-faceted, and ongoing. How could it 
be simple, considering the task 
involves the — 



• Child, with his or her many strengths 
and needs. 

• Classroom community and its structure. 

• Strengths and needs of the classroom 
teacher. 

• Strengths and needs of special educa- 
tion support personnel. 

• Strengths and needs of the child’s 
family. 

• Strengths and needs of classmates. 

• School and its structures, mission, 
vision, values. 

• Strengths and needs of the school staff 
and the community it serves. 



• School district and its structures, mis- 
sion, vision, values. 

• Strengths and needs of district staff and 
the broader community they serve. 

• State and its structures, mission, vision, 
values. 

• Strengths and needs of the state depsirt- 
ment staff and the communities it 
serves. 

• Federal government and its structures, 
mission, vision, values. 

• Strengths and needs of federal govern- 
ment staff and the many communities 
they serve. 

As this list indicates, an educational 
system includes many critical components. 
These components and the relationships 
that exist between them must be taken 
into account when attempting changes, 
such as those involved in becoming a more 
inclusive school community. With all of 
those variables, it is necessary to acknowl- 
edge that the task of creating inclusive 
school communities is complicated and 
there are not easy answers or magic 
bullets, and there are not “right” answers 
or only one way to do things. Although we 
would like it to be, the development of 
inclusive communities is not a linear 
process, and is not something that can be 
prescribed. It is important to vaUdate the 
struggles, to acknowledge the complexity, 
and then to do whatever can be done to 
support one another. 



Section 4 




The Threads 
of a Circle of 
Influence 

fourth set of threads come from 
an awareness of the concepts of 
circle of influence and circle of 
concern, and from a striving to focus on 
circle of influence rather than circle of 
concern. The concepts of circle of influ- 
ence and circle of concern come from 
Stephen Covey’s The 7 Habits of Highly 
Effective People (1989). They help to 
illustrate his Habit 1, “Be proactive.” 
People, in seeking to be proactive, focus on 
those things that they can do something 
about. By focusing their energy and atten- 
tion within their circle of influence, their 
circle of influence expands and grows. 

Individuals are operating from a reac- 
tive stance when they focus on their circle 
of concern, those things over which they 
have httle to no control. They focus on the 
weaknesses of others (“If only the princi- 
pal was more supportive of inclusion”), or 
the problems in the environment (“If only 
the graduation standards didn’t have the 



teachers so uptight”) or circumstances 
over which they have little or no control 
(“If only teachers valued my perspective 
more”). The negative energy generated by 
focusing on these concerns, combined with 
neglect of areas they could do something 
about, causes their circle of influence to 
shrink. 

Emphasizing the circle of influence does 
not mean that people stop working on 
things they are concerned about. Rather, it 
means that the work is done more effec- 
tively through working within one’s circle 
of influence. Therefore, it is not a matter 
of waiting until circumstances or people 
are different, and then doing something, 
but instead doing what one can do that 
does not depend upon others changing 
first. 

The apphcation of this habit 
(Vandercook, 1996) is exemplified by an 
elementary classroom teacher who was 
given the opportunity to visit a neighbor- 
ing district as part of a staff development 
educational exchange program. The 
elementary school that this teacher visited 
works very hard to include children with 
disabilities in general education class- 
rooms and to provide the support neces- 
sary to meet their needs in those settings. 
The visiting teacher was energized by this 
concept and saw benefits for eJl children 
and adults in a school community. Upon 
return to his own school, the teacher 
presented a report of his visit at a staff 
meeting. The idea of including children 
with disabilities in general education 
classrooms met a barrage of objections: “It 
costs too much”, “How could we possibly 
do that?”, ”I have no training”, “I don’t 
think you understand the very special 
needs that these children have”, and ’’The 
needs of those children could never be 
addressed in a regular classroom.” 

If the visiting teacher had responded 
reactively to this barrage — focusing on 
£lU of the concerns raised £md beheving 
that, until those issues were resolved. 




nothing could be done to support a more 
inclusive school community — it is certain 
that nothing would change. If, however, 
the visiting teacher responded proactively, 
he might — 

• Request that some fifth grade age 
students with disabilities be placed in 
his fifth-grade classroom. 

• Participate in the lEP meetings of these 
students to better understand the 
unique needs of each student and to 
insure that adequate support is pro- 
vided. 

• Provide updates at staff meetings to 
share successes and concerns and invite 
foUow-up conversations with anyone 
interested in learning more or helping 
to address some of the issues. 

With these actions, changes would occur 
and it is likely that this teacher’s influence 
would expand. 

To think that the problem is “out there” 
is circle of concern thinking. This view of 
the change paradigm is outside-in: what is 
out there has to change before I csm 
change. The proactive approach to change 
is inside-out, which means to change 
oneself first and, by being different, to 
effect positive change in what is out there. 
A profound example of being proactive 
comes from Jason Kingsley and Mitchell 
Levitz, two young men with Down syn- 
drome who are discussing Down s 5 mdrome 
(Kingsley & Levitz, 1994) — 

Jason: Down syndrome wiU change to 
“up” s 5 mdrome, and that will make 
Down syndrome go away. 

Mitchell: No, the disability never can 
change. We’U call it “change” s 5 mdrome. 
Things change around if you think 
about it. The reason we should call it 
“change” syndrome is we csm’t change 
the disability, but we CAN change the 
way we feel. 



Section 5 




The Threads of 
Communication 

I Ihe fifth set of threads represent 

the importance of effective com- 

I munication. Interpersonal commu- 
nication is an expansive topic and volumes 
have been written about the mindset and 
skills needed to communicate effectively. 
The focus of communication here comes 
from another of Covey’s (1989) seven 
habits: “Seek first to understand, then to 
be understood.” 

This is probably the single most impor- 
tant principle in the field of interpersonal 
relations. Seeking first to understand 
represents a deep shift in paradigm. When 
“listening” to someone, usually people 
hsten with the intent to reply, thinking 
about what to say in response to the other 
person. To interact effectively with others 
and to influence them (a primary goal of 
parents and teachers), one must first 
understand the other person. This kind of 
empathic listening does not necessarily 
mean agreeing with the speaker, but 
rather, fully, deeply understanding that 
person, emotionally as well as intellectu- 



ally, and being open to their influence. 
Openness must go both ways — to be 
influential, one must be willing to be 
influenced. 

An example of empathic listening can be 
found in an interaction between a teacher 
and inclusion facilitator (Vandercook, 
1996). The third grade teacher (Renee) 
has been teaching for 20 years and will 
have a student (Ljmn) with significant 
mental and physical disabilities in her 
classroom for the first time next year. The 
student’s case manager (Sue) is an inclu- 
sion facilitator for the elementary school 
and was formerly the teacher of a self- 
contained special education classroom in 
the building. Renee has just learned that 
Ljmn is on her class list next year and that 
a meeting is scheduled in two weeks to 
plan for Lynn’s membership in the third 
grade. The following conversation is an 
illustration of Sue listening to Renee in a 
manner that demonstrates “seek first to 
understand” — 

Renee: Hi Sue. Do you have a minute? 
Sue: Sure, come on in! 

Renee: You know. I’ve been teaching for 
20 years, but lately the demands are 
snowballing. I’ve just had it! 

Sue: It sounds like you are really frus- 
trated with your job. 

Renee: Well, there is always something, 
but the idea of having Lynn in my room 
next year is the last straw. What cotdd I 
possibly teach her? And who is going to 
attend to all of her physical needs? It’s 
ridiculous! 

Sue: It sounds like you feel over- 
whelmed and veiy unsure about meet- 
ing Lynn’s needs in your classroom. 

Renee: You bet! I have to teach language 
arts, social studies, science, math, and 
art. I don’t think those subjects make 
sense for Lynn who can’t speak, or read, 
or write, or do any of the things needed 
to learn those subjects. 
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Sue: So you feel your classroom is a 
mismatch for Lsmn’s needs? 

Renee: Well, yes, eilthough I reeilly don’t 
know her needs. 

Sue: Wovdd it be helpful to learn a httle 
bit about Lsmn? 

Renee: Well, yes, I mean here I am 
about to have a student enter my room 
and I have no idea what or how to teach 
her and I’m the teacher! 

Sue: So you’re feeling this huge sense of 
responsibility and edso feeling scared 
that you won’t know what to do. 

Renee: That’s it exactly! So what can I 
do? 

Sue: Well, Lsmn is in Carl’s class this 
year. You might want to spend some 
time in there, observing her, interacting 
with her, and edso talking with Carl, and 
Judy, the classroom assistant, and with 
L3Tin’s classmates. 

Renee: But there’s only one of me to go 
around. No one is going to have time to 
take my class so I can do that! 

Sue: So you’d like to spend time in 
second grade with Lsmn, but you feel 
like asking someone to take your class 
during that time wovdd be too much to 
ask? 

Renee: Yes. Do you have any sugges- 
tions? 

Sue: I’d love to take your class so that 
you can spend time in second grade. It 
wdl edso be helpful for me to start 
getting a better handle on third grade 
curricvdum so that I’ll be able to work 
more effectively with you next year in 
meeting Lsmn’s needs. 



Imagine what the conversation might 
have sounded hke had Sue attempted to 
eveduate what Renee was sharing (“You’re 
just stressed out because it is the end of 
the school year”), or interpret Renee’s 
feehngs and provide advice based upon 
that interpretation (“I used to think it 
would never work either, but it will. You 
just need to relax and give it some time”). 
Not only would Renee have felt devedued, 
she would have received no support and 
would have felt even more overwhelmed. 



Section 6 




The Threads of 
Courage and 
Consideration 



S ourage and consideration are the 
sixth set of threads. They refer to 
j the courage to speak up in a consid- 
erate way. The combination of courage and 
consideration involves sharing one’s 
perspective (in a considerate way) with 
someone who sees it differently, and the 
coureige to communicate (in a considerate 
way) when one is feeling devalued by what 
the other person has said or done. 

When conflict occurs in the work of 
creating inclusive school communities, 
there is often a strong desire to ignore, 
control, or deny that the conflict exists 
(Vandercook and Montie, pp.l— 4). The 
outcome of attempting to address conflict 
by these methods is that people experience 
a sense of exclusion, which inevitably 
leads to dis-investment in the t8isk of 
developing inclusive schools. It is not only 
ineffective, but also inconsistent with the 
goal of inclusive community, to use ap- 
proaches that result in the exclusion of 



people’s perspectives, ideas, and ulti- 
mately their participation in the ongoing 
design and support of an inclusive commu- 
nity. 

An example may help to illustrate this 
point. Let’s return to Renee, the class- 
room teacher who was introduced in the 
previous section on communication. 
Assume that Renee is in a meeting about 
her prospective new student Lynn, but 
does not feel comfortable sharing her 
perspectives because they appear to be so 
different from those of the other people at 
the meeting. Lynn’s dad is ecstatic about 
his daughter’s move to third grade, the 
principal is feeling very ple8ised and proud 
of her school’s innovative practice of 
supporting the membership of children 
with disabilities in general education 
clEissrooms, and the inclusion facilitator is 
bubbly about helping Renee succeed in the 
third grade. Imagine Renee is sitting at 
this meeting and thinking in her mind 
things like, “How could I possibly raise 
concerns when everyone else seems to 
have none?”, “I don’t think it would do 
any good to object to Lynn being in my 
cl8iss anyway, everyone’s mind seems to be 
set on that happening”, “This seems so 
ludicrous, I can’t imagine being able to do 
a good job for Lynn!”, “Who is responsible 
for her curriculum anyway; I sure don’t 
have the faintest idea what to teach her or 
how to do it!” How invested will Renee be 
in supporting Lynn’s inclusion in third 
grade? How supportive will she be of the 
school’s effort to provide an inclusive 
education for each student? Her invest- 
ment and enthusi8ism would likely be low 
and the school year would likely be hard 
for all involved. 

Suppose, however, that a different 
response to conflict existed in the school 
community, one that made it safe for 
Renee to share her different perspectives 
and concerns. Perhaps this school commu- 
nity overtly communicates about the 
importance of noticing and seeking to 
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understand alternative perspectives. If 
this ethic existed, it is likely that both the 
process and the outcome of the meeting 
would be dramatically different. Renee 
would have the courage to share her 
concerns in a considerate manner and 
others would seek to understand those 
perspectives, be open to being influenced 
by them, and be committed to continuing 
in the co mm unication in order to attend to 
the ongoing conflict that can be expected 
as people engage in the complex work of 
supporting an inclusive community. 

Courage is needed to commit to inclu- 
sive education for children, knowing this 
is often uncharted territory and that one 
may carry a large part of the load, at least 
initially. It takes courage to communicate 
the gifts, strengths, and contributions that 
all children possess when historically 
children with disabihties have been viewed 
as individuals who need assistance. To 
focus on the gifts and potential of a person 
with a disability results in being labeled 
unreahstic, in denial, and filled with false 
hope. It takes courage to hang in there 
through all the peaks and valleys, the 
complexity that comes from the multiple 
layers of individuals and systems that 
have an impact on a child’s education in 
her school community. It takes courage to 
remain focused on one’s circle of influence 
rather than camping out in the easier 
circle of concern. It is so easy to point a 
finger at others and lament that if only 

they would do . In the long 

nm, however, for those who care deeply 
about children, it is not easy to stay com- 
fortably focused on the circle of concern. 
Wishing, hoping, and hollering for others 
to change first leaves one powerless, 
hopeless, and frustrated, while one’s circle 
of influence shrinks and children’s hves 
are diminished waiting for the system to 
change. It takes courage to stay in the 
co mmuni cation, to truly attempt to under- 
stand another person and that person’s 
perspective prior to communicating one’s 



own perspective. There is also the risk of 
being influenced by another’s perspective. 
It takes courage and strength to be true to 
personal values. Most people want to be 
considerate of others and treat people in 
valuing ways. Sometimes, however, it 
takes a great deal of courage and strength 
to be considerate. It can be especially hard 
when interacting with someone who has 
been less than considerate and valuing. 
Being considerate does not require agree- 
ing with the other person or accepting 
devaluing treatment. Focusing on one’s 
circle of influence allows one to respond on 
the basis of values, not impulses, emo- 
tions, or ingrained habits of aggression 
when others see things differently or treat 
people inconsiderately. 
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Section 7 




The Threads of 
Collaboration 

I !he last threads in the tapestiy of 

inclusion represent collaboration. 

I It was alluded to earlier in the 

“comirdtment” section and is part of 
creating a new paradigm that involves 
general and special educators, families, 
community volunteers, and students 
working together to meet diverse student 
needs in today’s schools. There are many 
things involved in having an effective 
collaborative team and engaging in an 
effective collaborative teaming process 
(Thousand & Villa, 1992). Like the other 
threads, courage is one of the require- 
ments for effective collaboration. There 
must be a willingness to break with the 
tradition of working in isolation and hold 
fast to the belief that all members of the 
team have unique and needed expertise. It 
is risky for classroom teachers to allow 
other adults into the classroom to observe 
and provide support. It can be scary for 
special educators to work with larger 
groups of students and to suggest and 
develop necessary curricular adaptations. 



It takes courage for parents to actively 
participate in program development. One 
temgible sign of movement toward true 
collaboration will be the day people stop 
sa 5 dng “the team and the parents,” and 
instead just say, “ the team” and know 
that this includes the student and the 
parents. 

An exciting illustration of this collabo- 
rative ethic can be found at Bluff Creek 
Elementary School in Chanhassan, Minne- 
sota (Vandercook, Nelson, Montie, & 
Bralts, 1998). The school building is 
designed to support a family-like, collabo- 
rative approach to student and adult 
learning. Individual classrooms are 
grouped into “family clusters” to promote 
mtdtiage learning groups. The classrooms, 
shared by instructional teams, encircle a 
large area in which the entire cluster can 
meet. Each cluster also includes mid-size 
and small conference rooms, a team 
planning area for teachers and support 
staff, and a locker and restroom area. The 
staff for each cluster consists of four or 
five homeroom teachers, a special educa- 
tion caretaker (sometimes a general 
education teacher pla 5 dng a dual role), 
student teachers, a learning readiness 
teacher, and paraprofessionals who may 
speciahze in special education, learning 
readiness. Title I, or mastery learning. 

At Bluff Creek, all students, including 
those who receive special education sup- 
port, are included in clusters with their 
same-age peers. The school is able to 
provide needed support services within 
each cluster because — 

• The staff is committed to a collaborative 
approach. 

• Space is provided for different instruc- 
tional arrangements (one-to-one, small 
groups, and large group) within the 
cluster. 
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• The special education caretaker is a 
member of the cluster team, with 
primary responsibihties for supporting 
all students identified as eligible for 
special education in that cluster. The 
caretaker also attends to lEPs, behav- 
ioral issues, and communication with 
paraprofessionals and other teachers. 

• The teacher for gifted and talented 
students works collaboratively with 
classroom teachers to incorporate 
enrichment and expansion strategies 
into the curriculum for all students, not 
just those identified as gifted. 

• Everyone within a cluster regroups to 
work on a particular curricular area, 
like math, at the same time. Sometimes 
instruction is multiage, other times 
abihty-grouped. This is unlike the 
traditional approach in which the child 
receiving special education is removed 
from the classroom for individual 
instruction. 

This inclusive approach to service 
delivery has created many successes in 
meeting the academic, social, and emo- 
tional needs of all students. Two of many 
possible stories depict these successes. 

Allen CEime to Bluff Creek as a fourth 
grader with a label of moderate/severe 
disabilities. He could identify numbers to 
five, some letters, and was working on 
writing his name. He was encouraged by 
the staff, supported by his peers, and 
began to flourish. Allen received some 
paraprofessional support throughout the 
day and most of his work was modified to 
his ability level. In thematics, however, he 
continued to participate at the fourth 
grade level, engaging in discussions and 
projects in cooperative groups. He gave an 
impressive Power Point presentation on 
irrigation. He was the only child to rzdse 
his hand after listening to a story on 
discrimination and offered his empathetic 
version of why the man in the story prob- 
ably felt so angry. Allen demonstrated a 



three year increase in abihty as measured 
by language assessments conducted in the 
fall and agzdn in the spring. On the WISC 
R HI he is no longer classified as a child 
with moderate/severe disabilities, but now 
falls within the mUd/moderate range. And 
perhaps one of the more meaningful 
outcomes is that Allen now helps teach 
first and second graders computer technol- 
ogy skills each afternoon. 

The second story is about the Young 
Inventor’s Fzdr, a puU-out program for 
gifted and talented students in which the 
district had participated for 15 years. The 
gifted and talented coordinator, now 
working with Bluff Creek, used to work 
with six or eight students from each of the 
district’s four elementary schools. Often, 
one or two of a school’s students earned 
spots among the finalists. Last year at 
Bluff Creek, edl third and fourth grade 
students learned about inventions and 18 
inventions were submitted to the regional 
contest. Ten of those were selected by an 
independent panel of professional scien- 
tists and engineers to be among the 100 
state finalists. Only 2 of the 10 winning 
students would previously even have 
qualified to participate. Furthermore, the 
10 winners represented the entire spec- 
trum of academic abilities, including 
students receiving special education. Many 
children and adults were caught up in the 
excitement of critical thinking and creativ- 
ity and talked about invention at lunch, on 
the playground, and at neighborhood 
gatherings. The following year other 
district elementary schools also opened 
this “enrichment” opportunity to all 
students. 
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Staff members as well as students 
experience a real sense of inclusion at 
Bluff Creek, where there is an ethic of 
collaboration in using space and support- 
ing students and each other. Students are 
connected with many adults, providing the 
opportunity to learn from and be appreci- 
ated by staff members who use different 
teaching approaches and personal styles of 
interaction. 

One final example of collaboration 
involves Dan’s team (the infectiously fun 
7th grader introduced in the “contribu- 
tions” section). Dan’s team uses the PATH 
(Planning Alternative Tomorrows with 
Hope) (Pearpoint, O’Brien, & Forest, 

1993) process to design an individual plan 
for meeting Dan’s needs as a member of 
his neighborhood school community. The 
process focuses on identifying goals and 
developing plans for meeting current 
needs that also align with a vision of Dan 
in the future: A vision that sees him as an 
independent, interdependent, capable 
person who knows what he wants and 
needs and is connected to others who can 
support Dan in fulfilling his dreams. The 
meeting occurs at Dan’s home and he is 
the host. Dan and his family work in 
collaboration with the educators on the 
team to establish the agenda for the 
meeting. The focus is on identifying and 
building upon Dan’s strengths. In keeping 
with the vision of Dan as an independent, 
interdependent, capable person, Dan is 
encouraged and supported to take initia- 
tive with regard to this collaborative 
planning event. Over the years, this has 
involved everything from Dan sending 
invitations, m akin g name teigs, and plan- 
ning the menu, to schediiling a meeting 
with the principal of his school prior to the 
PATH meeting. Dan scheduled the meet- 
ing with the principal to insure that the 
principal had the PATH meeting on his 
calendar, that he had directions to Dan’s 
home, and that he was aware that Dan 
had been making good choices on the 
playground lately. 



Dan’s teeim does three things very 
well that are essential to effective 
collaboration — 

• They truly value the unique expertise 
that each member brings to the team. 
This includes family members as central 
and very active members of the team. 

• Team members often take on non- 
traditional roles in order to provide for 
Dan’s unique needs. Exeimples would 
include the principal checking in with 
Dan around Dan’s improved behavior 
and the speech therapist attending 
Dan’s conferences with the classroom 
teacher. 

• They are committed to ongoing conver- 
sations and connections, including 
regular attention to the home school 
connection. Their collaboration does not 
consist soley of an annual PATH meet- 
ing, but rather, involves frequent com- 
munication and attention to relation- 
ship-building among team members. 



Conclusion 




Pulling the 
Threads Together 

I ' Ihe seven threads to strengthen 
community fabric (commitment, 

I contribution, complexity, circle of 

influence, communication, courage/consid- 
eration, and collaboration) are each impor- 
tant on their own. However, when woven 
together they result in a tapestry that is 
strong, flexible, and hopeful for the task of 
creating inclusive school communities. As 
discussed in the introductory section, the 
first threads, the warp threads, represent 
a primary purpose of inclusive school 
communities, the opportunity for connec- 
tion among children, educators, and 
famihes, so that the contributions of each 
might be experienced by all. The remain- 
ing six types of thread woven into the 
warp threads focus upon the mindset and 
skills of those individuals involved in 
creating inclusive school communities. 

The weaving of these threads creates a 
tapestry that both sets the stage for 
creating an inclusive school and sustains 
these efforts on an ongoing basis. These 
broad overarching threads are helpful 



when engaged in specific, concrete tasks 
such as adapting curriculum, designing 
individual educational programs, or en- 
hancing social relationships. One could 
think of the seven threads as those neces- 
sary to weave the tapestry of inclusion 
upon which are embroidered the specific 
tasks involved in supporting a child’s 
membership, belonging, and learning in 
her school community. It is also important 
that these threads remain strong in order 
to provide continued support for the 
complex work of sustaining inclusive 
schools. 

Why is a strong community fabric so 
important in schools? As described by 
Sergiovanni (1994), “The need for commu- 
nity is universal. A sense of belonging, of 
continuity, of being connected to others 
and to ideas and values that make our 
lives meaningful and significant — these 
needs are shared by all of us.” (p.xiii). 
Better understanding of and attention to 
the fabric of community and its many 
threads will assist in weaving wonderful 
tapestries of inclusive school communities. 
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